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NURSING EDUCATION: DR. BRISTOW’S PAPER 

We cannot pass Dr. Bristow’s paper without a word in defense 
of the great body of nursing teachers who have struggled so long and 
so bravely to improve nursing education and its conditions. 

While we acknowledge that there may be, and probably are, 
instances where all he charges is true, we believe that such a state of 
affairs is the exception and not the rule. We cannot believe that the 
honest endeavor of our best women deserves such sweeping denuncia¬ 
tion, questioning alike their intelligence and their integrity. 

Dr. Bristow’s statement that he knows of no instance where the 
superintendent of nurses has been subject to interference in the govern¬ 
ment of her school will cause a smile of amusement and the universal 
comment that in this instance he is greatly in need of light. It would 
be interesting, for instance, to have exact data as to the responsi¬ 
bility for the nurses’ hours of duty—whether it lies with boards of 
managers or nursing superintendents. The period of probation, and 
assignment of reasons for refusal, have ever been difficult and delicate 
questions. We contend that the old method of one month’s probation 
was alike unjust to both probationer and hospital. Neither could 
determine in so short a time whether the other would be satisfactory. 

The practice of dismissing probationers without giving any 
reason may frequently occur, but is not universal; on the other hand, 
probationers are seldom, if ever, required to state their reasons for 
leaving. 

There are a large number of excellent nurses who, having been 
refused admittance in one school, have successfully taken the training 
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in another. Dr. Bristow has evidently confused the rejected pro¬ 
bationer with the discharged pupil. 

It is the custom in many of our best schools for the acceptance 
or rejection of probationers to be decided by the superintendents of 
nurses, while the question of discharging a pupil is relegated to the 
training-school committee, who give the pupil a hearing, and we feel 
safe in saying that in every school there are more instances where 
even serious offenders have been provided with funds, than where 
young women have been sent adrift without them. 

We must admit that nurses are compelled to give a large amount 
of domestic service which is not nursing, the principal reason therefor 
being commercial and for the benefit of the hospital. The responsi¬ 
bility for this lies with the boards of managers, and not with the 
superintendents of nursing. 

The concerted effort of training-school superintendents to 
lengthen the course to three years was with the idea of lessening the 
pressure of practical and theoretical work and thus giving the nurse a 
chance to digest the mass of information heretofore crowded into two 
years. This has been done in our best schools, and where it has not 
been done, the reasons are again commercial, not enough nurses being 
provided to lessen the hours. 

Upon the subject of nurses’ hours, the superintendents feel more 
keenly than any outsider possibly can, and arc looking forward to 
the report of the Department of Education of New York, which, 
it is hoped, will arouse enough public sentiment to compel hospitals 
to provide nurses in adequate numbers. 

We think Dr. Bristow makes a mistake in speaking of the nurses’ 
time spent in the hospital as purely one of service. For instance, the 
making up of time lost by illness is not for her service alone; if she 
did not do so, she might forfeit some particularly valuable part of 
her training, such as maternity, operating-room, or contagious wards. 

Dr. Bristow lays stress upon the fact that the New York State 
law requires only two years of training. In this he forgets that, a 
state law always represents the very least which it will recognize, 
and he evidently is not familiar with the regents’ “special rules relating 
to the registration of nurses.” in which it is clearly shown that the 
training must not be less than two full years in a hospital, and the 
third year is recognized as offering superior advantages. 

The natural query is, if it is possible, in case of life and death, 
for a nurse to be too well trained. 

Miss Cadmus has met many of these points in her admirable 
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paper on the Education and Training of Nurses, and her views, 
especially upon the educational value of the third year to the pupil, 
must be shared universally by her colleagues until it is more conclu¬ 
sively proven that it is unjust to the pupil and unnecessary to the 
profession. 

We cannot feel that our standards are too high, while we are 
compelled to admit that our paths for reaching the high standards 
are open to criticism, and we are ready to concede frankly that nurses 
have had too much teaching of medical subjects unrelated to nursing. 

The economic side of the question needs a thorough exposure, 
which would have been forthcoming long ago had not nurses shrunk 
from placing themselves in a position open to the charge of the “com¬ 
mercial spirit,” which seems to be so much more grave an offense for 
nurses than for hospital managers and others. 

There is much discussion among nurses all over the country 
regarding the sliding scale of wage, and the advisability of breaking 
away from the directories altogether, to establish a practice as a 
young doctor does. Some of the best nurses in the country have done 
this, to the entire satisfaction of their patients, the doctors, and 
themselves. We are not dismayed by the criticism of the medical 
fraternity, feeling that we have too many stanch friends in its ranks 
who are ready to help, not hinder, us, and realizing that such criticism 
is only a part of the great unrest which prevails in all ranks of life, 
from the church and state to the medical body itself. 

The whole question is not hopeless, although discouraging. The 
women who have tried long and faithfully to better conditions are 
being constantly reinforced by new recruits who are ready to fall 
into the same lines. 

If we believe that there is any good at all in the world, we believe 
that no good, honest work is ever entirely lost; it may be obscured or 
seem to be set aside or modified, but the effort for ultimate betterment 
cannot lie completely wiped out. 


AN OPKN QUESTION 

Dr. Bristow’s charge that only the hospital, and not the nurse, 
derives any benefit from the nurse’s third year, is a very serious one, 
which the Journal feels should be thoroughly discussed in these 
pages by all concerned. Only by frank expression of opinion by the 
nurses themselves, as well as by superintendents and hospital 
managers, may we hope to arrive at a true estimate, and we urge the 
Journal’s readers to state their views freely on both sides. 
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ANOTHER FIELD OPENS TO NURSES 

The promotion of Miss Jessie M. Keep to the position of chief 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court of Columbus, Ohio, marks 
another advance in the nursing army. Each year finds the profession 
of nursing receiving fresh recognition. That nurses become most 
satisfactory probation officers might easily be supposed, particularly 
those nurses who have been for years engaged in work among the 
sick poor. 

Miss Keep was graduated from St. Luke’s (training-school for 
nurses), Chicago, Ill., in 1895. Shortly after graduation she began 
district nursing with the Chicago Visiting Nurse Association, and, 
later on, did the same work, in Columbus, Ohio, and Peoria, Ill. 
While in Peoria, her connection with the Associated Charities gave 
her opportunities for development of the philanthropic spirit, par¬ 
ticularly in the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs. 

In May, 1906, Miss Keep was appointed assistant probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court in Columbus, Ohio. 

Her rapid promotion to chief probation officer is most gratifying 
to her friends and alumna) association. 


PROGRESS OF .STATE REGISTRATION: 

OBTAIN LAWS 


THREE STATES 


It is with great rejoicing that wc announce successful legislation 
for the state registration of nurses in three States. New Hampshire. 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. Two of the bills are 
printed in the Official Department and speak for their own merit. 

With the New Hampshire and West Virginia nurses victory came 
quickly with the first effort, and this speaks volumes for the intelli¬ 
gence and justice of the legislatures of these states. 

In the District of Columbia the nurses have suffered defeat two 
or three times, but still worked on in spite of discouraging obstacles, 
and in this final victory they have demonstrated that national legisla¬ 
tion is not impossible, but that with a just cause and persistent, 
determined effort it may be accomplished. All of these new laws 
contain the essential features for satisfactory administration. It is 
a glorious victory for so early in the season. 


nn,r,s now under consideration 
Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa are again to the front, and Minnesota 
has also an excellent bill before the legislature. Pennsylvania has a 
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bill in the field, and although such great concessions have been made 
that it has lost its broad educational and professional value, still, 
as last year, the bill is meeting with very bitter opposition. Much 
of this opposition comes, we have reason to believe, from correspond¬ 
ence and short-course schools, and these and other influences make 
just legislation seem impossible. Wc believe it is always better to 
suffer defeat than to accept a law that lowers the standards of nurs¬ 
ing education in the broadest sense. One may hope and work on 
with no law at all, but with a statute that defeats the highest ideals, 
stagnation and retrogression will be sure to follow. The old adage 
“ Make haste slowly” applies to nursing legislation with peculiar force. 


thk development of training-schools for the 

INSANE 

One of the very marked features of the development of insane 
hospitals during the past few years has been in the greater attention 
being paid to the nursing service, and to the more carefuf instruction 
of tjie pupils in the strictly practical nursing side of their training, 
which has led to a general improvement in the care of the insane. 
This is said to be particularly marked in the State of New York, 
where the schools have been developing their courses with a view 
to obtaining registration. We are promised a paper on the subject 
ol the development of the nursing of the insane for an early number 
of the Journal, which will show the lines of improvement and tend 
to arouse, we hope, a greater interest among general nurses in this 
special work, the demand for which increases each year. If our state 
law's have done nothing else, the fact that they have been directly 
the means of raising the standard of nursing care in the insane hos¬ 
pitals really pays for all the labor and anxiety which the movement 
has caused. It is the kind of result that was expected, and it is most 
gratifying to realize that quietly and almost imperceptibly to the 
public this advance is going steadily forward. 


THE NEXT VITAL STEP 

There is no question of more vital importance at the present 
time than that proper provision be made in every registered state for 
a directory system which shall definitely separate the registered from 
the unregistered nurses. This is necessary for the proper education 
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of the public and physicians, as well as for the protection ol nurses 
themselves, and is a matter which is entirely in the hands of the nurses. 
If registration is to mean anything, the general public must know 
how and where to reach the registered nurses, and the ranks of such 
nurses must be kept clean. Every state law in operation, with the 
exception of New Jersey, has provided for a means of revoking the 
certificate for gross moral cause or professional incompetence. There 
should be no hesitation in the enforcement of this provision of the 
laws, and there should be established in every county under the aus¬ 
pices, we believe, of a county society, a directory where only registered 
nurses are enrolled. We believe that steps should be taken for the 
establishment of such directories immediately. 

We learn with great satisfaction of the marked success of the 
Central Registry established only last December in the District of 
Columbia by the District Nurses’ Association. It is proving to be all 
and more than was expected of it, and now that the District Bill for 
state registration has become a law, an ideal directory system can be 
established in the City of Washington that will be an example to t he 
registered nurses of the whole county. The good work goes steadily 
on. 


THE RETURN TO THE TWO-YEARS COURSE 
Wk publish in the official department a resolution of protest 
against the return to the two-years course, which was adopted at a 
mass meeting of nurses held in New York on February 16. We know 
that in this resolution is expressed the sentiment of the great majority 
of the nurses of the country. We are informed that the Board of 
Governors of the New York Hospital and of the Roosevelt Hospital 
have taken formal action to return to the two years, and so far we have 
been able to learn of no practical reason for such a step. We under¬ 
stand that applicants for training are somewhat decreasing, and that 
these managers fear there will soon be no nurses. If this shortage of 
probationers is universal, the way to meet this tremendous competi¬ 
tion caused by the prosperity of the country, to which we referred 
last month, is not by cheapening the nurse’s training, but by giving 
to nursing a professional status that will lift nurses far above the 
ranks of the ordinary wage-earner. Shorter hours of hard work, less 
of the domestic hospital drudgery, and better food, will do more to 
keep the ranks of any hospital staff full than a retrograde movement 
of this kind. We cannot believe that the example of these hospitals 
will be universally followed, as higher education for nurses has too 
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many influential supporters, and we are outgrowing the age when a 
training-school had only for its object cheap service to the hospital. 

The necessity of a nursing college or institute, where nurses shall 
be prepared for the practical experience of the hospital, becomes 
more imperative every day. 

When we learn that the first use to be made of the Rockefeller 
bequest to the General Education Fund is to be towards the develop¬ 
ment of women’s colleges, we take heart to believe that our nursing 
college may not be far distant. 


A BILL FOll LICENSING MIDWIVES 

A hill to regulate the practice of midwifery in New York City 
was introduced in the Assembly on January 23, and referred to the 
Committee on Affairs of Cities. This bill provides for a board of 
examiners of midwives to be appointed by the commissioner of health, 
to consist of five members, three of whom are to be legally-qualified 
physicians and surgeons; who the other two members are to be is 
not stated. 

To practise midwifery without a certificate or without the atten¬ 
dance of a physician, after December 31, 1907, is made a misdemeanor, 
subject to conviction and fine. Provision is made for the revocation 
of the certificate, and the condition under which certified midwives 
may attend cases is very clearly defined, such attendance being lim¬ 
ited practically to normal labor cases, the use of instruments or any 
artificial means of assisting labor being prohibited. 

We believe that the regulation of the. practice of midwifery 
should be a state law, not merely a city ordinance, for an ignorant 
midwife can do quite as much harm in a small town as in a great city. 
It is most surprising that the abuse of this branch of the practice of 
medicine has been tolerated for so long in this country, and in the 
light of modern science it seems criminal that it should go on without 
restriction. 


POST-GRADUATE EXPERIENCE 

The Bellevue Training-school in New York is now being reor¬ 
ganized under the supervision of Miss Annie W. Goodrich, with 
provision for post-graduate experience in general nursing. This 
promises to meet one of the greatest demands of the day, for while 
there are post-graduate schools in the various specialties, such as 
eye and ear, obstetrical, surgical, and contagious hospitals, there has 
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been no big opportunity in the East for general experience, such as 
Bellevue and the allied hospitals can now offer. 

We understand that opportunity will also be afforded to schools 
of limited experience to round out the training of their pupils by 
entering into affiliation with the Bellevue school. 

The new Woman’s Hospital, recently opened in New York, offers 
practically the same conditions for post-graduate and affiliated train¬ 
ing in gynaecological nursing, a very full description of which will be 
printed in our next number. 

We welcome these opportunities for the broadening of nursing 
education in the State of New York, and we hope that with such in¬ 
creased facilities there will be no reason why the schools of the hospi¬ 
tals for the insane, sanatoria, and small general hospitals cannot 
round out the training so that every obstacle to registration with 
the Education Department at Albany will be removed. 


THE LONG HOURS IN HOSPITALS 

I.\ the inspections that have been made in New York State during 
the last year a set of questions were prepared for the inspectors by the 
Nurse Board of Examiners, for the purpose of obtaining information 
in regard to certain conditions existing in the training-schools bearing 
on the effect of the administration of the law, and among other things 
the number of hours which the nurses were actually on duty. An 
immense amount of very valuable information has been secured in 
this way and has been filed in the department of education, from which 
a report is now being prepared. Just as soon as this data is ready the 
Board of Examiners will take up for consideration the subject of 
working hours in hospitals. We shall soon have a fairly definite report 
of the actual number of working hours per week which the women 
in our hospitals are required to be on duty. 


THE MEETING AT RICHMOND 

Sumk interesting papers are being prepared for the meeting of 
the Nurses’ Associated Alumme at Richmond. Among them will be 
“The Blazing of New Trails,” by Miss Theresa Earles McCarthy, of 
San Francisco; “Some Urgent Social Claims,” by Miss L. L. Dock, 
of New York; “Work and Overwork,” by Miss Martha Smith, of 
Philadelphia. 

One session is to be devoted to State Association work, in charge 
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of Miss Sly, Interstate Secretary. The Question Box will be in charge 
of Miss Isabel Mclsaac, of Benton Harbor, Mich. It is hoped that 
subjects for discussion to be placed in the Question Box will be brought 
in large numbers by the delegates to the convention. Topics may also 
be sent in advance to the chairman of the program committee, Miss 
Lucy Walker, Pennsylvania Hospital. Philadelphia. 

THE NEXT NEW YORK ANNUAL 

The Annual Meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Association 
is this year to be held on October 15 and 16, in Syracuse, instead of in 
Albany in April, as has heretofore been the custom. After so long 
an interval—eighteen months—there will be much official business 
to come before the Association, and the executive committee are 
arranging for a very interesting program of papers and addresses. 
We feel sure the Syracuse members will do their part nobly towards 
entertaining the delegates and visitors. 

THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 

In Mrs. Kinney’s letter in the February Journal, she has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the nurses who feel so strongly that the present 
status of army nurses is intolerable. 

For three years the Journal has endeavored in every possible 
way to find out why so many nurses constantly and persistently 
decline to enter the Army Nurse Corps. Has not the time arrived for 
those women who know whereof they speak to express themselves? 
Is it entirely the question of ranking with the common soldier, which 
certainly is distasteful enough, or some equally important reason? 

We hope the opening given by Mrs. Kinney’s letter will not be 

lost. 


MICHIGAN FEDERATION COOPERATES WITH THE NURSES 

In the Federation Bulletin for February are published programs 
for work of different state federations of women's clubs, but Michigan 
is the only one which included, among the things to be worked for, 
under the head of legislative work, “a bill for the registration of 
trained nurses.” The committee urge that in place of lobbying and 
hearings at the capitol, “hearings with the local members of House 
and Senate in cities and large and small towns” shall be resorted 
to as much as possible. We think the example of the Michigan 
Federation in lending assistance to the nursing movement might very 
properly be followed by the federations of other states. 



